THE VEILED SINGER. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


Ir was nearly forty years ago. Forty years!} that she wns beautiful. Yet closer observation 
What changes forty years have made in Paris! revealed the fact that, beyond a profusion of soft 
The newer and more brilliant quarters of the: fair hair, large eyes as blue and lustrous as 
French capital had not yet been built. Baron {the summer sky at noonday, and a set of white 
Haussman was a boy, and the Boulevard Male-}$ even teeth, she possessed no positive claims to 
sherbes and the Boulevard Haussman were as} especial loveliness. Nevertheless, there was an 
yet unknown, their future sites covered with | almost seraphic look, at times, on her face, when 
small shabby provincial-looking shops and dwell-} the light of the lovely soul within shone out. 
ings. France was a monarchy, and the citizen- } She was plainly but handsomely attired, in @ 
king sat upon the throne. There was no vision § black silk dress, and a shawl of genuine India 
of the second and third republics, or of the second { cashmere, while over her straw bonnet was throwm 
empire, looming on the horizon. Louis Napoleon } one of the large veils of black lace which were 
was a refugee in England. The Countess de} then in vogue. She walked with a firm free step, 
Teba was but a girl, and little dreamed she was } regardless of the inclemency of the weather, and 
one day to become Empress of France. Crinoline seemed to be accustomed to grayer skies and 
had not yet been invented. It was hardly con- colder winds than those she was then encounter- 
sidered good style for a lady to wear a bonnet that } ing. 
revenled the tip of her nose when she was viewed 
in profile. Dresses were made to button up the 
back, and had short. full skirts Women were 
often brought to an untimely end by wearing on 
the street thin-soled shppers and open-worked 
silk stockings, regardless of the weather. Domi- 
zetti was the fashionable operatic composer of} ‘No, I can never forget the scorn and unkind+ 
the day. ness wherewith I was treated by the manager of 

It was a stormy evening. late in the month of { that theatre in by-gone days.” 

September. It had rained all day, in ao fitful “Tt was all through the influence of Madame 
drenry fashion, and, though the rain had ceased { Stoltz, who was jealous of your possible success: 
for a time, the lowering skies and wet pavements } Besides, to be very frank—you like frankness, 
were anything but tempting to a promenader— } you say—you had not much voice in those days, 
consequently, the wide sidewalks of the Champs } poor pale little creature that you were. Jt had 
Elysées were almost deserted. [ere and there, } not yet returned to you, the voice that you lost 
a stray pedestrian wandered under the dripping } 80 suddenly, and that came back to you as swiftly 
trees; but the crowd that on warm plensant } and as mysteriously as it had departed.” 

evenings bent gayety and animation to the avenue “‘ Do you remember how you used to tease me, 
was conspicuous by its absence. master, by telling me that had Henrietta Nissen 

Half-way between the Place de la Concorde} my perseverance and love of study, or had I 
and the Rond Point two persons were walking, } Nissen’s voice, you would give to the world its 
rezardless of the gray sky, and the moaning { greatest prima-douna?’ 
wind, and the shivering trees. Qne was a man ‘« Nissen never would study, and she never had 
long past middle-age, with a stern and striking } the voice that you have now—that is, since it 
countenance and a pair of penetrating yet not} returned to you.” 


“And so, my pupil,’’ said her companion, “ you 
are fully resolved not to accept an engagement at 
the opera here. Yet the terms which are offered 
you are certainly ‘ brilliant.’ ” 

She drew her shaw! around her with a little 
shiver. 


Ae 


unkindly eyes. There was a certain something “And what about your prediction? Hus it been 
in the massive brow, crowned with henvy locks 3 fulfilled?” 

of gray hair, that would have struck an intelli-} She looked up archly at him as she spoke. 
gent observer as indicating a passion for music, “You have passed beyond my verdict now, my 


if not @ mastery over it He was accompanied } pupil. Berlin and London have told you all on 

by a young and attractive woman—one so } that subject which you might care to know.” 

charming, indeed, that a passer-by who saw her “And do you think I care no longer for your 

countenance would have said, at the first glance, } praises, master? One ‘Well done, ie one! 
. (413) 
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from your lips, outweighs, for me, all the {ment from the gentleman: “I am the Maestro 
applause, the laurel-wreaths, the flowers—”’ Garcia,”’ he drew aside with a respectftil bow, and 

“And even this?” ‘let the puir gniu the stage unmolested. 

He touched, as he spoke, a bracelet which} The outlook was a dreary one. The long lines 
encircled his companion’s wrist, and which was ’ of chairs were vacant, save for some half a dozen 
adorned with a minute representation of the royal ; loungers; and the trees shed their withered leaves 
arms of England in enamel and diamonds. ton the seats, and tables, and floor, with a uismal 

“Ah,” she said, “it was a proud moment ! impartiality. A pale young man, in o dress-suit, 
when Queen Victoria took this bracelet from her ; ‘ stood near the stage, his white sct face eluuent 
own arm, to clasp it upon mine.’ | of despair and misery. But the young girl 

“Yes, you have conquered the world. And | heeded nothing of all this. She threw aside her 
now you dream of crossing the ocean to scek new | ‘ shawl and bonnet, and, taking ber large black 
worlds to conquer. Have a care, little one, lest ; lace veil, tied it over the upper part of her face, 
you forget your art, in your triumphant suc- : leaving only the mouth and chin exposed. Then, 
cesses.” { turning to the astonished accompanist, she gave 

“Nay, my voice is from God, and I sing to! him a few directions in a whisper. The brief 
God.”” And the blue eyes sought the heavens, ; colloquy ended, she advanced towards the front 
with a glance of reverent and pious gratitude, of the stage, and began to sing. 

They walked on for some little time in silence, i Never before, and never since, has such a voice 
finally arriving in front of one of those epengun ‘awakened the music-haunted echoes of Paris. 
concerts, at which refreshments are served, and | The full clear tones, ample as the ocean, and 
which were as popular in those days, in Paria, as | Heeystallingaa its purest ware, rose in the first notes 
they are now. The prettily-decorated stage was : of the mad scene from “ Lucia di Lammermoor” 
already lighted up, and the singers were seated : —exquisite, resonant, and unapproachable. The 
in their usual semicircle in the background ; but | wondrous flood of perfect song streamed out upon 
the place looked dreary and deserted, despite ‘the air. It reached the loungers on the Champs 
the sparkling lights and the gay dresses of the ; Elysées; and the most careless passer-by turned, 
singers. The two promenaders stopped to look } and listened, and straightway fell a prey to the 
at the bill announcing the performance, which | potent enchantment. Long before the song was 
hung at the entrance-door, and which was’ ended, every seat in the concert-enclosure was 
headed: ‘Benefit of the Favorite Baritone, } occupied, and men were struggling at the doors 
Jacques Tellier.” A group of men, smoking : to gain admission. And, as the last note of the 
their cigars, were laughing and chatting near } impassioned and brillinnt finale died into silence, 
the entrance. such a storm of applause arose as made the old 

‘Hurd lines, this, for Tellier.” remarked one } trees quiver, and that summoned the songstress 
of the party. ‘‘He looked forward to this } imperatively to return. 
benefit to set him up a little. Had he done well, She came, and, sending the accompanist from 
he could have paid off his debts, and started for} his post with an imperative gesture, she seated 
Bordeaux to-morrow. Now he'll be in prison} hersclf at the piano. Striking the keys with a 
for debt before noon, and will lose his Bordeaux { firm free hand, she began a song, in a strange 











engagement besides.” foreign language, the music being in a weird 
“Nice little wife he has, too. Who was it that ; minor key. And then, the verse once ended, she 
he married?” turned from the piano, and faced the audience, 


“Oh, that pretty Swedish girl, Martha Elsen, } and gave the refrain—a peasant-maidon's call to 
that lost her voice last year. I am sorry for; her cows, and the repetition by the mountain- 
them, poor things—and their little baby, too.$echo of her ery. This marvelous vocal effort 
If only Tellicr’s benefit, to-night, had turned out } nroused anew the enthusiasm of her hearers. 
well! But then, who or what could attract people ; They sprang to their feet, they crowded around 
here on such an evening as this?” }the stage, and cries of ‘Once more—only once 

“T can—and will,” said a voice, suddenly, at ; again!’ were heard on every side. 
his elbow. ‘‘Ah, madame, you have saved me!” cried the 

The men turned, amazed, to look at the speaker. pale-faced haggard-looking Jacques Tellicr, who 
But she had already disappeared. Followed by hnd hastened up the steps to the stage, and now 
her companion, for it was the young girl we have | stood at the side of the singer. ‘ But will you 
been describing, she hurried to the back-entrance ? not sing once more—just one more song ?"’ 
of the little stage. The man in attendance there | «Yes, I will sing once more; but for the 
was disposed to stop them, but, on the announce- { present I must rest. A glass of lemonade and a 
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chair, if you please, somewhere out of sight of the 
audience.”” And the wonderful unknown withdrew 
into the artists’ dressing-room, followed by Garcia, 
who shook both his head and finger at her, for 
“a freakish little enthusiast,’ as he called her. 

How the rest of the evening passed, no one in 
the andicnee could exactly say. The ordinary 


performers of the place sang their ballads and ; 
strumined their tunes upon the piano, but nobody , 


listened tothem. A chill fine rain began to tall, yet 
not a creature stirred. Men pulled up the collars 
of their overcoats und put up their umbrellas, 
but never oflered to go awny. Everybody was 
waiting. ina state of feverish impatience, for the 
second appearnnce of the veiled songstress. And 
they were right: for suoh melody as they list- 
ened to will never be heard by this gencration, 
this side the crystal gates. 

She came at last, her appearance being greeted 
with a deep-murmured “Ab !"’ from the throng, 
which, by this time, was only limited by the size 
of the enclosure. For this last song, she had 
chosen the ‘‘ Casta Diva’’ of “ Norma.’”’ As the 
wondrous notes swelled out upon the air, it 
was no longer a fair-haired singer, in a black 
dress, that stood before them; it was not even 
the wronged and erring priestess of the opera- 
libretto; it was an inspired vestal, breathing forth 
her homage to the goddess of the night, from lips 
as pure, and in notes as silver-clear, as the divine 
radiance she adored. Her hearers stood breath- 
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{ But, with one burried obeisance in acknowledg- 
ment, the veiled singer turned away, wrapping 
her shawl about ber as she did so. <As she 
descended the steps, Jacques Tellier hurried to 
meet her. 

“What you have done for me, to-night, and for 
my poor wife and my little one—oh, madame, 
tell me your name, that we may utter it, night 
und morning, when we pray.” 

She shook her head with a smile. 

“Take this to your wife trom & country woman 
of her own,” she said, dropping into his palm a 
roll of gold pieces. Then, takiug the arm of 
Garcia, they both hasteued away, and soon found 
themselves beneath the dripping trees of the 
Champs Elysées. 

“And so you have sung yourself hoarse, and 
perhaps caught cold, and flung away a lot of 
inoney, besides,’’ grumbled her companion, in a 
tuigned tone of irritation, ‘And all for a singer 
at a varicty-concert, because he chanced to marry 
a Swedish girl!” 

She had taken off her heavy veil now. She 
looked up at him with teurs in her blue eyes, 
and a smile of exquisite happiness upon her lips. 

“But is it not beautiful to be able to sing like 
that,’ she murmured, ‘and to do so much good 
with a song? Ah, master, if I live and prosper, 
many another sad heart shall bless this God-sent 
gift of mine.” 

She kept her word, and in later years hund- 


less as she sang, aud, when the last exquisite note reds looked after her, and called her “ blessed.”’ 
sighed itself into silence, there was an instant’s : But that was the first, and the last, and the only 
hush, profound and solemn, before the applause : time that she sang in public, in the city of Paris. 


broke forth, wild and tempestuous and unceasing. 


{You guess who it was. It was Jenny Lino. 
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BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 





Wnar ie there that is worth the knowing? 
Where is the joy which it profits to gain? 
Pain {fe but the shadow of pleasure, 
Pleasure is but the shadow of pain, 
Then drink of the gublet which quenches the fever— 
The fever that maddens the brain: 
Pain is but the shadow of pleasure, 
Pleasure is but the shudow of pain. 


' 


The strong winds of destiny bear us along 
Typou the wild waves of the ocean of life; 
We struggle in vain against the swift tide, 
Till we sink to the deep from the strife. 
Then drink of the goblet which quenches the fever— 
The fever that maddone the brain: 
Pain is but the shadow of pleasure, 
Pleasure is but the shadow of pain, 


Life is n longing, a constant endeavor 
To slaken the thirst of the soul. 
In the deep river we etruggls forever; 
But we fail to attain to the goal, 
Then drink of the goblet which quenches the fevep— 
The fever which maddens the brain: 
Pain is but the shadow of pleasure, 
Pleasure is but the shudow of pain. 


Why will we strive on this turbulent ocean, 
When in Lethe’s dark stream we may rest? 

One draught from goblet will quench the wild fever, 
And will kill this dull pain in the breast. 

Then drink of the goblet which quenches the fever— 
The fever which maddens the brain : 

Pain {s but the shadow of pleasure, 
Ploasure is but the shaduw of pain. 


‘KING COPHETUA.’’ 


BY ADELAIDE MEBRBRIMAN. 








I perinve that few girls were ever more sys- { was Roland Henderson now, an only child, with 
tematically petted and spoiled, from babyhood! a father worth five millions, people said. He 
upward, than was I, Alice Van Alstyne. In } seemed to be quite fond of me, and, if I managed 
looking back over my life, I am inclined to think rightly, and was— 
that a really serious thought had never entered But here my indignation got the better of me. 
my head until that morning, when Aunt Lavinia ; I felt that I could listen no longer, and so, with 
summoned me to the library. My mother was ‘ a few unintelligible words, I hurriedly arose and 
such an invalid, that Aunt Lavinia, who boarded ‘ left the room, my aunt’s remarks about ungrateful 
ata fashionable hotel not far away, seemed to feel ! girls—and poor thanks she got for taking an 
it her duty to act the part of general overseer } interest in my welfare—following me up the 
in our family. I had moticod that when anything stairs. 
disagreeable was to be eaid or told, Aunt Lavinia ; I reached my own room, locked and bolted the 
always came forward and offered her services. ( door, and threw myself on the lounge, sobbing. 
She never minced matters, either; and she did 21 think my tears were more on Aunt Lavinia’s 
not on this particular morning. Nacronut than because of our misfortune. She 

Obeying her summons, I tripped gayly down seemed to possess the faealty of arousing all my 
the brond staircase of our elegant up-town! angry passions. I did not believe that my father 
residence, the long folds of my new French robe- } had really lost everything. Aunt Lavinia ulways 
de-chambre trailing over the stairs behind me. ; looked on the dark side. That she should inter- 
Humming a little tune, I hurried along the hall, } fere so in my affairs made me furious. The idea 
where the high heels of my slippers made a sharp ; of her suggesting that I should try and inveigle 
little clatter on the marble floor, and, pushing back } Roland Henderson into marrying me! My cheeks 
the heavy portiéres, entered the library with o ‘burned at the thought. Roland Henderson, 
smile on my lips. It soon dicd away, however: ; of all persons! Why, we had played together 
Aunt Lavinia sat there with her most severe cx-{ since we were babies in long dresses; for we 
pression. She motioned me toa chair, and, with- ; were just of an age. He was like a brother 
out any preliminaries, she proceeded to inform me {to me; but as to marrying him—lI burst out 
that my father was a ruined man: that he had i laughing at the idea. There was a sudden knock 
failed, and gone all to pieces, and that I, sitting ‘on my door. I opened it but the merest crack. 
there, decked out in all my finery, was little bet- : It might be Aunt Lavinia, come up to renew 
ter off than a beggar in the streets. Things would { hostilities; but it was the butler instead. He 
not be so bad, she continued, if my father was not ‘ stood there, and delivered his message through 
going to give up everything to his creditors. For ‘the small opening: 
her part, she couldn’t see any sense in it. . There **Mr. Henderson is in the drawing-room, and 
were the Smythes—they had failed three times, } would like to see you. He says he won’t detain 
“and look,” she said, ‘at the style in which they + you but a moment, and he is in a hurry.’’ 
live.’ There was no use talking to Peter Van “Tell him I will be right down,” I answered. 
Alstyne, though. He was always as stubborn as I did not care for Roland: he ran in at all 
a mule, and never would take a word of advice. { hours of the day; but, nevertheless, I went to 
Here she paused for breath a moment, and then ; the glass before descending, and surveyed my 
turned her batteries on me. ‘ eyes somewhat anxiously, to see if traces of tears 

If I had had any sense, she went on, I would were visible. I stood there for some little time, 

| 
i 





have accepted Miles Pennoyer when I bad the} gazing at myself with feelings of decided com- 
opportunity, and now would be in a position to} placency. My loose robe of soft white cashmere, 
help my family. I was twenty-one years old— { bordered with swan’s-down, was distractingly 
old enough to be married, she was sure—and the { becoming. Rich lace was at my throat and 
only thing left for me now was to make a good ; wrists. A diamond, worth a small fortune in 
match. I had lost my best chances. I was no; itself, sparkled on my hand. 

longer the daughter of a millionaire, but a ae “Truly, you are an unusual-looking beggar,” 
girl, ar et improve every opportunity. There} I remarked to my reflected image. 
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Then I remembered that Roland was waiting, } as soon as Roland had departed, decided me. I 

and hurried down. { meekly accepted the invitation, and Aunt Lavinia 
“T thought you were never coming,” he called } smiled on us both with an approving air. 

oat, impatiently. ‘* Father is waiting for me at} I noticed that Roland looked unusually grave 

the office, and J am ina teasing hurry. I want {as we started towards the park that afternoon. 


5 
s 


to know if you will go to ride with me this; ‘Have you heard anything?’ I asked, anx- 

afternoon? But, dear me,” he said, bis tone ; iously. 

suddenly changing as he caught sight of me, He nodded, but did not look at me. 

“chow magnificent you are this morning. Is “Tben my father has failed?” 

that one of the new French gowns? I declare,; ‘Yes, Alice, ] am afraid he bas; but it was 

Alice,” he continued, ‘you lovk like a princess} not his fault. He means that no one shail lose 

just stepped out of some old painting.” by him, either; he has turned everything over 
«Princess indeed !'? I said, rather bitterly; / to his creditors. It is a thoroughly honorable 

“you would have come nearer the mark bad you; failure. There are not many wen, nowadays, 


said ‘ begear-maid.’” like your father, Alice.’’ 
He left off gazing at my dress, and looked in My face quite glowed at this praise. 

my face with surprise. Then he came nearer. “] don’t think I shall mind it so much now,” 
“Alice,” he said, “what is the matter? Yous I said. 

have been crying. What does it mean?” Roland shook his head gravely. 
«T don’t know,’' I said, “ what it all means my- ‘] am afraid you will mind it,’ he said. “It 


self. I amafraid, though, that my father has had is always hard fora girl brought up as you have 
some business-tronbles, and, if what Aunt Lavinia} been, I wish it had not happened just now. 
says is true, you will hear it soon enough.” My father and several other business-men went 

Roland gave a little start, as if suddenly recol- ; to your futher, and offered to lend him money ; 
lecting something, and his round boyish face took : but he would not take it. I don’t exactly under- 


on an unusually sober expression. ‘ stand why he refused, but I suppose he knew 
“Tam awfully sorry to hear it, Allie,” he} best.” 
said, earnestly. ‘I hope it won’t prove very} “How good of them;” Iexclaimed. ‘I thought, 


serious. Whatever happens, though, remember! when people failed, their friends all forsook 
you can always count on me. If I can ever do{ them; but it seems quite the reverse with us.” 
anything for you, or help in any way, you will} “Your real true friends will never forsake 
let me know, won't you?” you, no matter what happens,” remarked Roland. 

“Yea, Roland,” I replied. ‘You would be?! And blushing, he went on, spcenking very fast. 
the first one to whom I would go, if I were in} ‘* You are the prettiest, and sweetest, and best 
any trouble: for you seem like a brother to me.”’ ; girl I ever knew. My mother thinks so, too. 

His whole face glowed at my words. ‘ Now, : She is awfully fond of yon. I say, Alice: if 
don't you forget that promise,” he said. Then {you are going to play the part of the ‘beggar- 
he started up. “I must be going. Will you ride} maid,’ I wish you'd let me be that—what's his 
this afternoon? Or don’t you care to go?” ; name ?—‘ King Cophetua.’”’ 

I wns just about to refuse, when Aunt Lavinia + “What?” I exclaimed, gazing at him in utter 
came rustling into the room. She fairly beamed } bewilderment. ‘Then his meaning suddenly 
on Roland, and asked after his “dear mother” \ gashed across me, and I fairly gasped. 
with an nir of the most intense interest in that } “Why, Roland!’’ I said. ‘Do you mcan— 
good lady's welfare. do you mean—that?’’ 

Roland assured her that his mother was quite “Yes,’’ said Roland, very decidedly, ‘T do.”’ 
well,.and then added—and I felt like choking! I shook my hend, and said: ‘(I think far too 
him for doing it—that he had just run in to see} much of you to accept that which you so gener- 
if I would ride with him that afternoon. ously offer. We shall always be the very best of 

“Go, my child, by all means; the fresh sir} friends; but we can never be anything else.” 
will do you good,” said Aunt Lavinia, looking} «I don’t see why, Alice,”’ snid Roland, greatly 
at me sweetly, though I imagined there was also} discomfited. ‘I think more of you than of any 
a certain significance in her glance. “Your } girl I ever saw.” 
mother is much better to-day, and is now sleep- “Perhaps you do, Roland; but, some time or 
ing nicely. I will remain and look after her.” other, you will see some girl for whom you will 

I longed to refuse. But still I stood in a little s care a thousand times more than yon do for me. 
wholesome awe of Aunt Lavinia’s tongue, and; Why, we are just like brother and sister. I 


the thought of the lecture which would follow, } want you to answer. one question: Did the idea 
Vou. LXXXVI.—26. 
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of our being anything more than good friends{ However, making ‘a creditable match’’ was 


enter your head until to-day?” the last thing in my thoughts. I bad, privately, 
“ Well—no,” said Roland, candidly; ‘I can-{a grand plan for mending the fortunes of the 
not say that it did.” family, and placing the name of Van Alstyne 


“<1 was sure of it,’’ I continued. ‘ You were {on the “roll of fame.” I fitted up a little studio 
wild to help us, and so, because you were fond; in the top of the house, and hunted up my 
of me, and because your mother liked me, you ‘ neglected box of water-colors. Alas! for my 
thought you would settle all my difficulties in ; ambitiqgus hopes, however. Before I had done 
this summary manner. But you see, Roland, it; more than touch up the tail-feathers of a very 
would not. do at all. You know how much I; shaky and disreputable-looking stork, our one 
think of you, and always have; but still, when { maid fell ill, and I was obliged to descend from 
I imagine you ag my lover, why, then—" high art to the basement. 

I tried to keep a sober face, but the corners I had a struggle at first; but perseverance and 
of my mouth would go up, and all at once we} a good cook-book triumphed, and my success in 
both burst ont laughing, and made regular } the culinary line astonished everyoue—myself 
spectacles of ourselves. I fear, to the evident } most of all. 
disgust of the Smythe girls, who happened to be Somewhat encouraged, I next turned my atten- 
passing, just then, in their phacton. tion to the sewing-room: for my sister Amy was 

“LT suppose you are right, Alice,” said Roland, { sadly in need of a school-outfit. 1 must confess 
after he had recovered himself. “Still, I am } that I wasted quantities of cloth at first; but I 
awtully disappointed: for I had everything ; really think I possessed a talent for needlework : 
arranged in the jolliest way. Lam going abroad : for, after 1 once got fairly started, 1 had litle 
before long, and I meant to take you with me, { trouble. It was a proud day for me when I 
and we would have had the gayest of times.” : appeared in a very creditable dress, which 1 had 

“No, we would not,” I returned; for T could § ripped up, turned, and made over, all myself. 
not go and leave mamma just at this time. I} Aunt) Lavinia used to groan continually over 
shall have to stay at home, and learn how to} what she called my “degrading vecupations.”” 
muke over my dresses, and clean my gore ‘‘For pity’s sake, Alice, do not go around 
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and grow into a stupid old maid.” telling everyone that you made that dress,” she 
“1 would like to see you doing such a thing,” \ said. “It is bad enough that you have to do 
said Roland, indignantly. «The right ‘King: such things—a girl brought up as you were.’ 
Cophetua’ will yet come along.” “T shall tell, if I wish to, Aunt Lavinia,’ 
1 have always looked back on that day as one; I replied: for I had grown very independent 
of the eras in my life. I then turned the leaf} of Iate. ‘I am proud of it, and am proud of 
on which was written the gay careless records : everything else I have learned todo. Less than a 
of my happy girlhood, and commenced to be a} year ago, I was a spoiled petted good-for-nothing 
woman in sad, sober earnest. ‘girl; and when I think how much I have 
My father gave up everything to his creditors, ‘learned, it makes me think that now J am really 
and began life once more at the bottom of the } of some use in the world, and I look on my 
ladder. My brother Tom came home from col- | father's failure as the best thing that ever 
lege, and went to work. Our house and its! happened to me.’ 
rich furnishings were all that remained to us ‘©Good for you, Alice,’ said a voice in the 
from the wreck. It was fur too large and fine doorway; and, turning hastily, I saw Roland, 
for us, in our altered circumstances, and we who had entered just in time to hear my closing 
moved into a much smaller one in the same’ sentence. He went on to say that he had come 
neighborhood, and rented ours to ‘those odious ; to bid us good-bye, as he was all ready to sct out 
Smythes,”” as Aunt Lavinia called them. Qur } on his long-talked-of foreign tour. Aunt Lavinia 
friends continued to call on us, and I could not } withdrew at once, with an air of great consider- 
see but what I had as many invitations as: ation, leaving us to say farewell in private. 
formerly, though I could not accept them all. ( Roland was in great spirits over the pleasures 
“Tt is blood and family which tell, after all,” { before him. “I wish you were going with me, 
my aunt remarked, proudly. There is not an} though,” he said, impulsively, pausing in the 
older or hetter-connected family in the city than } midst of a glowing description of some of the 
the Van Alstynes—and everyone knows it. I; places he meant to visit, “I tell you what, 
am not sure, Alice, but what you may make} Alice,” he went on, “I am going to be gone three 
a creditable match, after all, if you are careful ; years, and Iam going everywhere, and will see 
and manage your cards well.” beverytuiig: Now, if, during that time, I come 


” 
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across a girl who is prettier or sweeter than you, ‘ be floating in the intricate figures of the german, 
I shall lose my heart, of course. But if I do ; or promenading up and down “ marble halls,” on 
not—and I hardly think I will—I am coming : the arm of a millionaire. I had so many cast-off 
home, and am going to marry you, whether you ‘ bull-dresses—relics of past grandeur—and I 
will or no. You are not tu go on working like’ developed such a knack at making over old 
this all the rest of your life.” ‘ things ag good as new, that 1 seldom found myself 
“Thank you, my kindly sir,”’ said I, dropping _in the uncomfortable position occupied by * Miss 
him a little courtesy. ++ But suppose the right © Flora McFlimsey.’”’ I must confess that, on one 
‘King Cophetua’ should come along, the one you: or two occasions, I had what Aunt Lavinia 
spoke of, during your absence—what then ?”’ $ termed “ opportunities of bettering myself,” but 
Roland's fuce fell. i I neglected to improve them, to the great disgust 
“T had quite forgotten that,’ said he. “I do: of my worthy relative. 
not like it, either. See here, Alice Van Alstyne: ; The weeks and months rolled by, and one day 
if you dare to get married while I am gone, : my aunt, who had evidently been doing an arith- 
I will never forgive you, and won't give you’ metical problem in her head, suddenly held up 
a sign of a wedding-present. Whoever you : her hands in horror. 
marry, I waut to look him over first, and see | “Alice Van Alstyne!’’ she exclaimed. ‘You 
whether he will do, you know. I say, Alice—‘ are very nearly twenty-five years old—an old 
suppose you let me select him. Iam going to: maid—and you refused Martin Leftingwell only 
stay longer in England than anywhere else, and: last week, when he could have given you an 
1 have Ictters to some of those regularly swell © elegant home, and everything in the world. I 
nabobs over there. I will sclect the best one declare, sometimes I doubt whether you have good 
Tecan find: he shall be rich, handsome, and have ’ common sense. Here is Amy, almost sixteen. 
a title, and a cnstle, and a coal-black steed, like ' She will be coming out very svon, and then you 
the heroes in the story-books, and I will bring will have to take a back seat, let me tell you. I 
him back with me, if I have to kidnap him and © shall see that she does not throw away her oppor- 
smuggle him over. Of course, he will adore you ; tunities, as you have done.” 
the moment he sees you; and then you will g0; One day, after we had been having an unusu- 
to England and be ‘my lady,’ and live in his: ally animated discussion, the bell rang, and. 
castle, on strawberries and cream, for the rest of knowing that our one maid was very hard of 
your days. How does the prospect suit you, sair i hearing, I ran to open the door myself. There 


“beggar-maid’?” , stood Roland, dressed in a suit of most hideous 
“It is charming,” I replied. “Tecan ask for plaid, though it was quite the correct thing in 
nothing more. Be sure you don’t forget it.” England, he assured me. With the exception of 


We went on laughing and joking, and it was; a really creditable mustache and a few English 
not until I heard the front-door slam, and realized ? expressions, he was the same old Roland, and so 
that Roland had actually gone, that 1 began to? glad was I to eee him that I rushed straight into 
fee) how much I should miss him. I think there ‘ his arms, and gave him a right sisterly welcome. 
were a few tell-tale drops in my eyes when Aunt ; Ag I was leading bim into the parlor, 1 happened 

Lavinia came in. I hurriedly brushed them ‘to glance upwards and discovered Aunt Lavinia, 
“away; but she had seen them, and appeared : who had been stretching her neck over the ban- 
much gratified at the sight.  nisters to discover who the visitor might be. 

I had a number of bright entertaining letters { She was beaming down on us, with o countenance 
from Roland at first; but these gradually grew ; that fairly glowed with delight. 1 hurriedly 
few and far between. He never was much of a‘ closed the parlor-door, for fear she would come 
correspondent, and I expect the same fault could} tumbling down the stairs with her hands 
be laid at my door, for I had so much to do that : : ‘extended, crying: ‘Bless you, my ee 
there was very little timo left for writing. I led’ bless you!” 
arather peculiar life, in fact: I seemed, all the { The first thing Roland did was to catch me iz 
time, to be two persons in one; and was continu- i the shoulders, and hold me off at arm’s-length. 
ally asking myself which was really I, after the ; “°Pon my word, Alice,” he said, “you have 
manner of the little old woman who fell asleep ‘ not changed one particle; or, if you have, it has 


on the king’s highway. : been to grow prettier. He will find you simply 
Sometimes I might have been seen, enveloped : irresistible.” 
in a large kitchen-apron, busily engaged in mak- “And who is he, if you please?’ I demanded. 


ing the dessert for dinner, or stirring up # cake. “Why, ‘King Cophetua,’ of course. I found 
Shortly after, arrayed in silks and satins, I would , him, and—oh, Alice, isn’t it jolly? We're going 
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to be brother and sister after all!’ And he{eyes on him. Then we will have a double 
caught hold of my hands, and began waltzing me { wedding, and all go abroad together: 
around the room. } ‘There's nothing half so sweet in lifo 
‘Do behave yourself, you absurd boy!’ 2 As love's young dream '” 
cried, breathlessly. ‘Sit down in that chair,’ As he broke into the song, he got up, and 
and stop your nonsense, and tell me what you : began to prance around the parlor in a most 
mean.”’ } extraordinary manner. 
“Don’t push me, and I will,’’ he replied. } “Roland, Roland, do be quiet,’’ I cried, «or 
“You must treat me with more respect in the; Aunt Lavinia will be in here.’’ 
future, for—prepare yoursolf now: it will be a Tle calmed down at the mention of this fearful 
blow, and you must try and bear up undor it— ; possibility, and resumed his seat. Then I pro- 
I am engaged.” . 3 ceeded to cruelly crush all his fond hopes by 
“Roland Henderson! Are you telling me the ; assuring him that he knew no more about match- 
truth? Show me her picture this instant, or I { making than an infant. 
won't believe a word of it.” “You ought to have taken a few lersona, if 
He at once produced a little velvet case, and, ; you wanted to be successful,” I went on. “If 
opening it, showed me the portrait of a fresh-faced } you had never mentioned your friend to me, and 
English girl, with large dark eyes and an exceed-}1 had met him at your house as if by accident, 
ingly sweet expression. and if he is the paragon yon have painted him, 
I had my doubts, at first, as to whether Roland ; I might possibly have lost. my heart; but now it 
was really engaged to her; but he insisted that } 18 out of the question. Why, I would not meet 
he was, and that he meant to marry her in the) bim for anything, knowing that you have been 
fall; and he chanted her praises to such an ) telling him all sorts of things about me. You 
extent that I was fain to believo him at last, and ; need not invite him over on my account. I will 


to bestow upon him my most sincere congratula- { promise to love his sister for your sake; but that 
tions. is where I draw the line.” 


‘I tell you what, Alice, if you could only hear} Roland looked at me ruefully. 

her sing, and see her waltz, you would not} ‘You are the most ungrateful girl I ever saw," 
wonder I fell in love with her,’ he said, earn: j he said. ‘‘Here I have found the second-best 
estly. ‘And as for lawn-tennis, why, she can; fellow in the world—of course, I come in as 
beat me every time, and I am not such & poor} number, onc—and you refuse to have anything 
player, either. Her name is Edwina—Mises} to do with him. Well, such is life! I thought 
Edwina Roslyn, of Morloy Park, Kent. Sounds; my mustache was going to be black, but you 
well, doesn’t it? It is her brother who is coming 3 see it has only turned out a pale straw-color. 
over here to marry you. He said he would be? I have been doomed to disappointments from 
here some time during the summer, and I want{ my youth upward. I'm getting uscd to them 
you to have some stunning gowns all ready to} now. I suppose you will refuse this, too,’ and 
wear then. He is the only fellow I ever saw he tossed & small box into my lap, which con- 
who was good enough for you,” he continued, } tained an exquisite little ring—cat’s-cyes, sur 
with a perfectly sober countenance. ‘The great; rounded by diamonds—that he had brought me 
ohjection is his being a younger son. His brother, } from Paris. 

Sir Roslyn Roslyn, came in for the estate and} When Roland took his departure, Aunt Lavinia 
title. It is a shame, too, for he docs not amount } met me at the head of the stairs. 

to anything—n confirmed invalid; though that is} “My dearest child,” said she, folding me in 
rather @ recommendation, on the whole: for if! warm embrace, ‘(may your future be a very 
anything should happen to him, why, we shall? happy one. My blessing will always go with 
have to bear up under it, and you will then be; you, wherever you may be.”” Here she caucht 
‘Lady Roslyn, of Morley Park.’ Doesn't it} sight of the ring. ‘May I see it, my dear?’ 











sound fine ?”’ she asked, taking my hand, and adjusting her 
“You speak as if it were @ settled thing,’’ ; cye-glasses to examine it more closely. 
said I. “What an odd and unique arrangement! But 


“Oh, it’s as good as settled,’ snid Roland, ; —ah—is it not rather o peculiar selection? I 
coolly. ‘I showed him your picture, and sang; should have thought he would have given you 
your praises, until he was more than half in love} @ diamond solitaire.” 
with you before I left. He is so handsome, and } “Oh! I suppose he gave that to the other 
manly. and so altogether correct in every way, : girl,’ I said, carelessly. 
vhat you will lose your heart the moment you set} ‘What other girl? Of whom are you speak- 
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ing?’ said my aunt, still holding my hand, and } felt as young as any of us, and had Joined in all 
gazing at me carnestly. our frolics. 

“Why, of Miss Ruslyn, the English girl, e «« Just wait until you see him,”’ replied Roland, 
whom Roland is engaged.” {to all our objections. ‘And then, instend of 

Aunt Lavinia dropped my hand as if it had : making « fuss, you will say ‘Why didn’t you ask 
been a hot coal, and stared blankly at me for { him before?” 
® moment. Then she turned, and entered the i He left shortly after, to meet his friend, as they 
sitting-room without a word. For the first and : proposed taking a litte trip up into the Adiron- 
ouly time in her life she was struck speechless. } dacks, before returning to the luke. 

Roland and 1 fell back into our old ways. He : It was decidedly lonesome after his departure, 
was as attentive as ever, and, had it not been: for he was always the life of everything. At 
that a great part of his conversation was about ! lust, Nettie and I began to long for his return, 
the charms and accomplishments of Miss Edwina ; : even if he was to be accompanied by the unwel- 
Roslyn, I should hardly have known that he had } come Canadian stranger. 
been away. Of her wonderful brother he seldom} He had been absent abont a week, I think, 
spoke. One day, he told me he had just received ; when one night Nettie and [, who were sleeping 
a letter from him, saying he would not be able: together in one of the rear chambers of the 
to visit America thia summer, as the delicate: pretty little cottage, were suddenly awakened, 
health of his elder brother did not admit of his ; : hoth at once, by some mysterious and decidedly 
leaving home. Roland appeared greatly dejected : : unusual noise. We sat up in bed to listen. All 
over the intelligence, and declared he would ; at once, Nettie, who was a great coward, clutched 
abjure match-making in the future. {my arm with a trembling hand. 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Henderson gave me } “Oh! Alice,” she whispered, ‘someone is try- 
a@ very cordial invitation to spend part of the ‘ing to get in that front window. You know the 
summer with her at her cottage on Lake George. : fastening is broken. They are after auntie’s 
Her niece—Nettie Parker, a great friend of mine; ; diamonds, I know. I told her not to bring them 
—was to be there, and, as my mother was much : ; up here. Oh! what shall we do? I never was 
better, and was anxious for me to go, 1 concluded ; $ so frightened in my life.” 
to accept the invitation. I had to exercise all } “Hushl”? I said. “Do you hear anything 
my powers of planniug and contriving to get ; now?” 

Yes, 


together a respectable wardrobe for the summer: 
for by this time my original wardrobe had been 
pretty thoroughly exhausted, having been made } 
over and over a dozen times. But my genius} 
rose to the occasion. My traveling -dress, of | 
heavy olive-green mummy-cloth, had once served ; 
as library-porticres. My silk turban was con- | 
structed from the lining of an old sofa-pillow. 

My pretty Persian-looking wrap—I almost blush : 
to tell this—was made from our old dining-room ! 
table-spread. Still, the effect was good, and : 
I could not see but what I looked as well in} 
these decidedly original garments as if 1 had | 
spent several thousand dollars, as I once used ; 

to do, for a summer-wardrobe. 

I know I never enjoyed myself more than I: 

did that summer: the drives we took, the rows | 
on that loveliest of lakes, the hops at the Fort 
William Henry Hotel—even the mild flirtations ! 


that Nettie and I indulged in—are among the: 
We were: 
enjoying ourselves so thoroughly, that we felt : 
' paused for a moment, and listened again. 
: house was as silent as the grave. 
‘flashed across meg ‘Suppose Nettie and £ had 


plensantest memories of my _ life. 


quite put out when Roland announced that an 
old school-friend of his—Mr. Howard Holbrook, 
& young Canadian—was coming to make him a 
visit. 


upon our little quartetie: for Mrs. Henderson 


We drended to have a stranger break in 
. by some noise outside the house, and that 1 was 


We fairly held our breaths to listen. 


j there it was again—a sound as of someone work- 


ing at the front window. 

I broke from her trembling grasp, and slid 
noiselessly out of bed. 

“Oh! Alice, what are you going to do?” she 
asked, in alarin. 

“Keep quict,’”’ I said, slipping hurriedly into 
my blue wrapper. ‘There is someone trying to 
get into the house, and 1 am going to steal along 
the hack hall and rouse the servants before any 
harm can be done.” 

“Oh! don't, Alice—plense don't,” pleaded 
Nettie. But when she found IT was deterinined 
to go, she insisted upon my taking ber umbrella 
as a weapon of defense. 

Thus equipped, I softly opened the door, and 
stole out into the dark hall. I had not thought 
of putting on my slippers, so great had been my 
huste, and the waxed floor sent a chill all through 
me as I] stole along in my bare feet. 

After feeling my way for a ehort distance, I 
The 
The thought 


imagined it all—sunpose we had been awakened 
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about to waken William for nothing?’ I pic-{ days. Then I concluded that I was behaving 
tured the laugh at our expense the next morn- {rather childishly, for one of my years, aud as 
ing. and then I determined to reconnoitre a little : there was to be a hop at the Fort William Henry, 
before giving the alarm. I turned, aud groped {I decided I would go. 1 arrayed myself in my 
my way along the pnseage, pushed back the? most bewitching white costume--it had been 
portieres, and entered the front hall. Here I} made over three times—and, during the course 
paused in dismay, for a cool wind came blowing ! of the evening, was presented by Roland to his 
in upon me from somewhere, and there, by the : Canadian friend, Mr. Howard Holbrook. Having 
dim light which came through the curtained } made up my mind to thoroughly dislike the afore- 
doorway, I saw that the parlor-window was ; said gentleman, of course 1 did just the opposite, 
open. and in a few days we were the best of friends. 

We had not been mistaken. Someone was in} Roland, however, was simply outrageous frum 
the house. I felt my hair slowly rising on my ; this time on. He would burst out laughing at 


¢ 


head as I stood there, ufraid to move from the } most unseasonable times and places. When asked 
spot for fear of running into the burglar in the the cause of his merriment, he invariably reptied : 
dark. The beating of my heart seemed loud ¢ “ Nothing.’’ Once I took him aside, and asked 
enough to arouse the house. Suddenly I heard a < bim privately if 1 had looked so very dreadful 
litde clicking suund. Someone was cocking {on that never-to-be-torgetten night. 
revolver, I decided. My last hour was plainly at “ Dreadful?” said he. ‘Why, I never saw 
hand. The sound broke the spell, however, for ; you look so pretty. Holbrook told me afterwards 
I gave a mufiled cry, just as the flame of a little {that be thought at first you were a vision, an 
parlor-match flashed up, and a dark figure moved ‘angel, or something of that sort—he did, ‘pon 
forward and lighted the hall-gas. I stood there ‘honor. You stood there, your pretty hair all 
motionless, quite incapable of moving, though I { floating around you, as pale as a ghost, with 
saw before me Roland and a strange young man. / your eyes looking so big and brown—I tell you 
They both gazed at me for » moment in an odd + what, you regularly took my breath away. I 
way, as if doubting whether I were a creature of ; didn't recover until my eyes fell on that old 
flesh and blood. ‘umbrella, and then—” 
‘‘Why, Alice!” cried Roland, at last. ‘Is it Here Roland burst out into one of his idiotic 
youn?” laughing-spells, and I could get nothing more out 
The moment he spoke, I gave a little gasp, } of him. 
dropped the umbrella, and fled, never stopping At the beginning of my acquaintance with Mr. 
until I reached my room, where I burst open the Howard Holbrook, I bad decided he was hand- 
door, rushed in, and fell upon the bed, nearly ! some. It was not long before I discovered that he 
fainting. was interesting as well. We grew to know cach 
Nettie began to scream at the top of her voice. 3 other better and better every day. The weeks 
The whole house was aroused. Mrs. Henderson 3 rolled by, and I felt as if I were in a blissful dream 
rushed to our rescue. There was a great com-{—a dream which lasted until my twenty-fifth 
motion for a time, and then explanations followed ; birthday, which occurred during my visit. 
thick and fast. Roland and his friend had been On that eventful occasion, I made the great 
delayed by a late train, and reached the lake late 3 discovery of my life; for, when Mr. Howard 
at night. They had decided, however, to take } Holbrook joined me in a stroll after dinner, and 
advantage of the broken window-fastening, in } asked me to be his wife, I awoke from my dream 
order to surprise us the next morning at break- $ to the fact that I loved him with my whole heart. 
fast. I think the result of this experiment was We sat down on a little mound near the lake, 
quite as surprising to them as to us. { after this most astounding discovery, and the 
I utterly disgraced myself by going into i conviction gradually stole upon us that we were 
hysterics, and it was several hours before the ‘the two happiest people in the world. We were 
house settled down once more. {not left loug to our blissful solitude, however. 
“Oh! Nettie,’ I sobbed, between my fits of ; There was a great crashing of underbrush, a 
laughter, when I thought of the absurdity of the ?Ioud coughing, and then Roland appeared upon 
thing. ‘think how I looked in that blue flannel } the scene, his blue eyes fairly dancing with fun. 
dressing-gown, with my hair all streaming down “Done it, Howard?” he inquired, elegantly. 
my back, and my bare fect. I don’t mind ye But of course you have—one look at your two 
Roland; but I will never face that strange young ; faces is enough. I can tell now, can’t 1? How 
man again, as long as 1 live.’ glad I am that I have lived to see this day. 
I persisted in my determinaticn for nearly two 31 declare, I thought you mever would fix things 
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Roland immediately dodged behind a tree, and 
Q great chase ensued. But the culprit was finally 
captured and brought to me, panting. 


up; and I know I could not have kept it much i 
longer.” 3 
Then he came nearer, drew down his face, 
made a profound bow, and said: “Let me off this time, Alice,’ he begged, 
“Miss Van Alstyne, allow me to present to} ‘and I will give you a lovely present—I will, 
you his majesty, ‘King Cophetua’—in other; honestly. It is your bislily -present, and is in 
words, Mr. Howard Holbrook Roslyn, of Morley { my pocket this minute.” 
Park, Kent. What do you think of my match-{ «© Will you promiye never to do so any more ?”” 
making now?’ he chuckled, a3 he saw my look $f demanded. 
of amazement. } ‘Never, as long as I live,’’ he said, meekly. 
“Ob, you could never full in love with him,” {Then he added, saucily: ‘How many others do 
he continued, beginning a kind of Giaaptal ty ou mean to marry, 80 as to give me achance?”’ 
dance around us. ‘I had better take some { «You are incorrigible,” 
lessons, had I? How do you feel now, Miss ‘ 
« 


furiously. ‘You may go.” 
Independence?” Then he stopped suddenly in He threw an elegantly-bound book in my lap, 
the midst of his extraordinary gyrations, and 


yand burried away, his pcals of laughter making 
opened his arms wide. ithe woods ring. 
“Sister, come and embrace me,” he cried. i I examined my present with interest. It was 
“Howard Holbrook,” said 1, sternly, ‘is this {@ sumptuous edition of Teunyson’s poems. A 
true?” {handsome book-mark caused it to open at “The 
“Iam afraid it is,” said my lover; ‘but: Beggar-Maid.”’ I gave one look, and blushed 
Roland insisted upon it, and at last I gnve way {up to the roots of my hair: for I found certain 
to his persuasions. You will forgive me, will ‘ alterations had been made to suit the occasion; 
you not?” and this is what I read: 
Iie gazed anxiously, even nervously, into my 


2 


I cricd, blushing 


“She started on her midnight raid, 
face. She was more fair than words can say: 


“Only on one condition,” I said, finally. Barefooted came the beggar-maid 

“Name it,” he returned, eagerly. Before the King Cophetua.” 

“That you will catch that miserable boy over Neverthcless, all Roland’s plans were carried 
there, bring him to me, and hold him, while I < out. We had the double wedding, and, not long 
administer the punishment he so richly deserves. $ { after, my husband came into the estate and title; 
It has been a number of years since he hus had ‘and now Aunt Lavinia never lets an opportunity 
his ears soundly bexed, though many's the time {slip of alluding to ‘‘My niece, Lady Roslyn, of 
he hag needed it.” 3 Morley Park.” 
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BY EMEL INE. 





*TwAc a gammer's dream, as pure and bright 
As the fleeoy clouds so soft and light, 

Which float and float till they fade and blend, 
And fairer tints to the blue skies lend. 

But dreams must end. One wakes at last, 
And gropes in vain for tho treasured past. 
Ah, clouds and dreams both fude away: 

They form but part of a summer's duy. 


Twas a summer's dream; but often yet, 
When I've been trying in vain to forget, 
A snatch of song, with a sad refrain, 
The old-time vision brings back again. 
For music comes to the heart of man, 
And plays on the strings as naught else can, 
And wakens the sorrows of long ago 
With its plaintive moanings, suft and low. 


‘Twas a summer’s dream; but just at eve, 
When shadows their hiding-places leave, 
And hasten to shut out the light of day, 
Then memory o'er my heart holds sway. 


For there's magic in the twilight hour, 
And the calm deep stillness has a power 
To bring up the past—so fresh and clear 
It makes one start, it seems so near. 


*Twas a summer's dream, too fair to stay; 

But my heart rebelled as it passed away. 

I looked for sunshine and clear blue akies, 

But storm-clouds darkened my hoping eyes, 

T was young, and thought that each glad hour, 
So filled with love’s mysterious power, 

Would yield, as it slipped into the past, 

To hours each happier than the last. 


"Twas a summer's dream. I woke one day 
And mourned for tho brightness passed away, 
Forget I could not. Yet now I know, 

In spite of the heartache and the woe, 

That if I could Hve that summer o’er, 

T'd dream that sweet bright dream once more. 
Oh! gladly I'd bear the after-pain, 

If [could but live those days aguin, 


A PAIR OF RED MITTENS. 





BY SARAH P. 


E. 


HATHORBNE. 





A TALL young man, in o dark-gray ulster, { 
stood on the platform of the rear car at Portland, } 
Maine, when the train for Bangor began to move } 
out of the depot. 

A fussy middle-aged woman, clad in every 
shade of red, from her hat down to her gaiters, 
and holding in her outstretched hand a pair of 
red mittens, caine hurrying up to the track. 

“Would you give these mittens to a young lady } 
in the rear car ?’’ she asked. g 

Our hero looked doubtful. 

“You can’t fail to find her: rear car, dressed / 
in dark-green, initial-pin H,” insisted the worthy ; 
lady: and, as the cars were backing out, he found ; 
himself in possession of the mittens. 

With a good-humored nod, he tucked them in { 
one of his cupacious pockets, looked into the 
car, and saw a tall graceful girl in a bewitching : 
Mother Hubbard and jaunty little cup with ‘ 
drooping plume, all of dark-green. The initial- ; 
pin was not visible. But this was easily ex- { 
plicable: for a creamy silk handkerchief was { 
loosely knotted around her delicate throat, 
concealing it. 

Her face was turned from him; but the profile } 
was as perfect as a Greek statue. She was nod- i 
ding and smiling to some one outside—probably { 
that ridiculous woman in red. 

“T will go into the smoking-car and enjoy a 
cigar, befure presenting the mittens,’’ he said: 
“there is plenty of time.” 

In the smoking-car he met Ned Chambers, an i 
old chum at the University. The moments sped ; 
on so quickly in recalling old times, that Sale 
ness was settling over the autumn landscape, ; 
and the lights of D. , their destination, were $ 
beginning to flash in the distance, before he 
thoucht of the mittens, 

Flinging away his last cigar, he sought the 
rear car. There was no one in it but a few 
gentlemen, and two ancient ladies with a poodle. 
Hastily he traversed the whole length of the 
train, but the “ goddess in green,”’ as he mentally 
styled ber, had vanished. Nor could the con- 
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Mortified and 
annoyed, our hero sank inty the nearest seat. 
and drew the offending articles from his pocket, 
to look at then, Really, they were quite dainty 
little affairs. But what was this? Surely, there 


was something in that one. His brown hands } 
(424) : 
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trembled as he drew forth a bit of twisted paper 
and a small wallet of Russia leather. The paper 
contained these words : 


“* HELENA, 
I can’t come over; but don’t forget the 
C. H. Write soon to your devoted 


LENNIE.” 
Helena! What pretty name. But who was 
Lennie? Some popinjay of a school-boy, he said 


to himself. Buta second look at the handwriting 
assured him that it was a purely feminine chirog- 
raphy. As for the wallet, it contained a dozen 
crixp ten-dollar bills and some silver change. 

Visions of a helpless young girl in a strange 
city, and alas! without money and without friends, 
haunted Ralph Shepherd for many a day, after 
that. Efe advertised far and near, but without 
avail; and, feeling very much likea pickpocket, he 
deposited the money, at last, in the nearest savings- 
bauk, and gave up the hunt. 

The poor little mittens, meantime, were worn 
quite thin by the frequent handling he gave 
them. Somehow, he was always taking them 
out of the drawer, to look at them; and he never 
saw them without thinking of his ‘ goddess,’’ as 
he still called her. After awhile, he grew morhid 
on the subject. He feared to read articles headed 
“Found Dead" in the Herald, dreading to bear 
of that poor girl driven to despair. 

The Shepherds lived in the country, where 
Mr. Shepherd had extensive business-interests ; 
but Ralph drove into the town daily, where he 
had opened a law-office. 

“Ralph.” said his father, one morning, at the 
breakfast-table, “I believe you left all your 
ambition at Cambridge. You are now a member 
of the bar, but you seem to tuke no interest in 
the lnw at all.” 

“It is all that horrid studying,” said his 
mother, from behind the coffee-urn. ‘Tle needs 
amusement and rest. Take Beppo and your gun, 
and go out hunting, Ralph, as you used, and leave 
your law-office to itself for a week or so. Or 
why not go over to the mills with your father?’ 

Mr. Shepherd smiled approvingly. How often 
he had wished that his only son would take some 
interest in his lumbering-business. But the whirr 
of the wheels, the rush of the waters, and the 
odor of sawdust, had no charms for Ralph. 
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“Go up the river, and see Mother Dawson, With the young girl came sunshine into that 
near the Run,’’ suid his pert sister Ella. ‘‘She {dull house. Lena threw open every blind, aired 
is always ot law with somebody—you might get ; and dusted the rvoms, burnished the old silver, 
a case.”’ hunted up some quaint china, and ‘turned,’ her 
« Yes,” ventured Alice, the younger and favor- } aunt said, ‘the whole house topsey-turvey.” 
ite sister. ‘And, by-the-bye, a charming girl, Sewing, readiug, talking, and helping her 
1 hear, is staying with her; and the poor thing ; aunt, filled up the measure of Lena’s days. And 
must be so lonesome: perhaps,’ with a saucy ; very pleasant days they were—until, one night, 
look at her brother, ‘she might become a clicnt.”’ ; her aunt was taken sick; and then cume the 
“What's her name?’ asked Ralph, indiffer- ; great rain, which lasted, as we huve seen, for 





ently. a week. 
** Helena Rolston, I believe.” How lonesome it was. More than that—it 
Ralph gave a visible start. was becoming dangerous. The water was rising 


Papa and mamma Shepherd, as they saw his} rapidly: the cellar was already full. When the 
start, exchanged glances. Ralph was in love, } outward-bound train went through the Run, the 
they said to themselves. spray flew up until the engine was almost hidden 

But the autumn rains had now set in, and for? from view. As night drew on, her aunt grew 
the next weck it poured a deluge. Ralph was } worse—alarmingly so. “I must seek help in the 
necessarily a prisoner in his father’s house all ? morning,” said Helena. But how? ‘The nearest 
this time. He often found himself, in the inter- neighbor was at the station. But on the shore was 
val, wondering if the young girl at Mrs. Dawson's / a rude dug-out and @ pair of stout oars, and in 
could be the Helena of the note. The names were ‘ this primitive structure Lena decided to make 
certainly similar. But then, how absurd the idea. } her voyage. 

Were there not hundreds of Helenas? at last,; Now Lena was a practical little body. So she 
one day, the rain mitigated a little, and Ralph, } said nothing about the terrors of their situation to 
fretted at hiy long confinement, said he would take * her aunt, lest it shuld alarm the invalid. But 
his boat, and have a good row up the stream. “I : all night she sat bythe window, only moving to 
may even look in at Mrs. Dawson's,” he said. In) feed the fire, and watching the turbid waters. 
vain his mother remonstrated, saying that the ; As soon as she had given her aunt her break fast, 
rains had ftivoded the river. With a light laugh $ she excused herself, saying she would attend to 
and a kiss, he went out, declaring: ‘There is no { the household-work, and be absent a good part of 
danger—at least for me, mamma dear; and I shall ¢ the morniug. Hurriedly she launched Ler primi- 
die if I stay cooped up here any longer.” tive buat. But it was slow work, this ‘“going to 

To return, in the meanwhile, to the owner of ; sea in a tub,” as, with grim merriment, she called 
those miserable mittens. When Lena Rolston : it: and she had to be very careful of her craft, 
found they were not in her pocket, with their ; lest it should upset her in the troubled waters of 
precious contents, she supposed her pocket had ; the Run. 
been picked. As nothing could be done, she made } Some ten minutes had passed, when she sud- 
the best of it, and enjoyed her ride: for pleasures > denly heard a hail ahead. 
were not very plentiful in her life. She got out ** Boat ahoy !’’ sang out a clear manly voice. 
before Ralph: her destination being a mere} Lena looked up, and saw a skiff approaching. 
country-side station, near which her aunt lived. ; She rested on her oars till the boat overtook 
She was an orphan, not exactly poor, but unloved ; her, 
and lonely. Since her father’s death, some four ‘‘Good heavens,” cried the owner of the skiff, 
years ayo, she had completed the seminary-course ; ‘‘ you, a lady, in such a thing as that? It is not 
at a well-known boarding-school, and, finding a safe.”’ 
home with her step-mother rather uncongenial, 3 A moment more, and she found herself in a 
had accepted the invitation of the great-aunt, § tight craft, seated opposite Ralph Shepherd, and 
whom she faintly remembered as a grandmotherly : telling him her story. 
sort. of a person. “T beg your pardon,” he eaid, courteously, 

Mrs. Dawson folded the motherless girl in her} ‘but my father apprehended this very danger 
weak arms, ag Lena entered the door, in the (to your aunt’s house, and I have come down to 
dull-gray of a winter twilight, and welcomed the ‘gee if we could be of service.” 
poor child with tender words and kisses. Lena began to thank him, but the sohs choked 

“IT need you eo. I iknew you would come,” ; her. Poor girl, the strain had been too great. 
was all the old lady said. But Lena felt the! A mist, all at once, swam before her eyes. The 
welcome to be sincere. gurgle of the black water seemed, in imagina- 
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tion, in her ears, and she being engulfed in; listened, as day drew to o close. It was her 
it. [er companion addressed her several times; > face that Ralph sought first, when he came in to 
but she did not understand, at first, his words. ; dinner. Often and often, he had wished to con- 
Only, at last, the sound of his voice penetrated ’ front her with the mitten; but he had lost cour 
her dulled senses, and recalled her to herself. > age always, at the last. To-day, as they saun- 
“My sisters would be delighted to know you,”’ ? tered along, Lena suddenly said: 

he was saying. “They cannot call on you at} ‘You would like to smoke,” turning to him 
present,’’ he added, with a smile, looking at the | vatle a smile, ‘wouldn't you? If so, don’t mind 
raging river, ‘so I think I shall, with your per} me.’ 

mission, he obliged to carry you to them. But { “Well, that is jolly,” cried Ralph. ‘No other 
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first, we must go for your aunt.” $ girl would ever have thought of it. But the wind 
The kind look, the tenderness of his voice, ; blows so, I’m ufraid I can’t get a light.” 
brought the tears to her eyes again. They were just leaving the shadow of the 


As for him, he was thinking how fair the pale > woods, now bare and wintry, through which 
face, with its dark wind-blown hair, its tearful’ they had been walking from church. Ralph’s 
eyes, looked—fairer than ever, he said to himself, } sister Alice was ahead, with some of her little 
for by this time he had recognized his “ goddess.’’ } nieces, and the hospitable mansion of Mr. Shep- 

Benenth the rower's vigorous strokes, the house ? herd was seen in the distance, its chimneys 
of Mrs. Dawson was soon reached. Lena hurried / / smoking with the good cheer that was coming. 
upstrirs and told the condition of affairs to her$ ‘ Don’t men sometimes light a match in their 
aunt, who, now for the first time aware of the’ hats? I think I’ve seen it done,’’ suid Lena. 
peril, was only too anxious to escape. Her | ‘‘Let me hold the hat for you.” 
powerful will lent a temporary strength to her } So Ralph took out a cigar, bit off the end 
weakencd frame, and, with the assistance of Ralph } $ artistically, put it between his teeth, and, remov- 
and Lena, she was soon transferred to the skiff. ; ing his hat, gave it to Lena to hold, while he struck 
It was fortunate that she got off so promptly, for? match. Lena turned her back to the wind, to 
the little craft had scarcely gone two hundred ; shelter the hat, and, in go doing, turned ber back 
yards before a crash was heard, and the old ; on Alice and the others. Never hud she looked 
house, undermined by the flood, lurched heavily ; more radiantly lovely. It was too much for 
over to one side, and fell with a shock into the? Ralph. Oiten and often he had snid to himself, 
water. $ that, even if she would have him—and of that he 

The transit to Ralph’s homo was made in less? was in doubt—it would not be exactly fair to ask 
than a quarter of the time that it had taken him? her until she had ceased to be their guest. But 
to row up the stream: for the current was now in this chivalrous resolution vanished before that 
his favor, and before it they fairly shot along. 3 3 bewitching face. The cigar fell from his mouth, 
Mrs. Dawson+was so exhausted, partly by real 3 } he stooped suddenly down, and had kissed the 
fatigue, and partly by the shock of seeing her } pretty creature before she could prevent it. 

~ house swept away, that she fainted, and for? That settled matters. Lena, at first, protested 
awhile it was thought she would never rally. ; she was angry; vowed she would never forgive 
The next day. however, she was better, and from? him; and said everything that maidens do say 
that time recovered so rapidly that, by Thanks-{ tnder such circumstances. But she was finally 
giving Day, she was able, not only to sit up, but ‘conquered by Ralph’s protestations of love, 
to come downstairs, for the first time, to dinner. ‘which, now that the barrier was broken, came 
This was made the occasion for a double festival, ; rushing forth in torrents of eloquence. ‘And 
one for the day and one for her recovery. 3 you'll forgive me, really,” he said, at last.“ But 

“We shall celebrate it,” said Ralph's father, ; positively, dear, I couldn't help it. You onghtn’t, 
‘as we have never celebrated Thanksgiving ; darling, to look so bewitching.’ And her reply 
before.” ; had been, with a half-demure half-saucy glance: 

sefore dinner, Mr. Shepherd heard other news, ? * Well, I suppose I must; you were determined, 
which made him even more jovial. All the family ‘ from the first, I saw, to strike a match.” 
had gone to church, as became the day. A light } It was now Ralph's opportunity. Ier gay 
snow had fallen during the night, the first of the } mood invited him. ‘Miss Rolston,” he said, 
aeason, and the ground was white with its virgin ’ gravely, “it is usual for girls to give a fellow the 
Arapery. Ralph and Lena, on their return, lin-/ mitten. You did that for me long ago.’’ She 
gered behind the others. Somehow, Ralph and! y started. ‘Yes, but now you've ohineed your 
she hnd fallen into the habit of pairing off ; mind, lucky dog that Iam. Do you,’ with a 
together thus. It was for his step that Lena ; quizzical look, ‘‘ know these ?”’ 
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As he spoke, he took the long-cherished } made their appearance, Ralph radiant with 
mittens from his pocket, aud held them up triumph, and Lena blushing like a rose. 
before her. : ot ; A long letter, to Miss Lennie Drew, of Port- 

« Why—wherever—this is too bad—” ; land, written the day after Thanksgiving, con- 

She stopped short. Her astonishment was too § tained the: following: 
great for words. Ralph enjoyed her discomfiture} “1 have found the conquering hero. He 
hugely for a moment; and then, taking her in j robbed me of moncy, mittens, and my heart.’” 
his arms again, kissed her, kissing away her lit-{ When?” cried Ralph, interrupting. He was 
tle temporary vexation, and told his story. } standing over her, impudent fellow, and reading 

He explained the part he had taken in the loss ‘ as she wrote. ‘So that is what the mysterious 
of her money, and said bow he was the person ‘ letters meant—Lennie Drew. But say, dear, why 
who, after he had discovered her identity, had i don’t you add that you did your share, at least, 
anonymously returned it to her, and about whom Sin striking the match ?”’ 
she had so often spoken, wondering who it could For answer, Ralph received a pretended box on 
be. He told her of his concern, his remorse } the ear, which he replied to in the way every 
almost, until he had learned she was safe. All‘ accepted lover ought to, under such cireum- 
this took so much time, that the dinner was stances. Reader, if a man, you know what that 
smoking on the table before the two absentces } way is. 





THE BANGLE BRACELET. 





BY GERTIE V. MACK. 





A nanp eo fair and dimpled, Some barber in disguise 
The very prettiest arm And half a dozen others 
That nature conld have given Her lovers advertise. 
To work coquettish harm: 
But oh! that bangle bracelet— I also gave a quarter, 
How much it mars the charm! My menogran it bore, 
Nor would I cavil at it 
A slender band of silver, Tf that were all she wore: 
Uuprized in other times, _ But small is the distinction 
And, gayly dangling from it, Among so many more, 
Some quarters and sume dimes, 
Engraved with men’s initials, Oh, could I find a maiden 
And dates, and little rhymes, . Like some that poets sing, 
Who does not care for jewels, 
©. L. for Charlie Lawton, Save those that love may bring! 
And—can I trust my cyes ?— For none but such a maiden 
Thore's R. do V., that Freuchman— Shall wear my mother’s ring. 





“NOTHING HID FROM THE HEAT THEREOF.”’ 





BY CLARA THWAITES. 





Tar. Lord of Day in the asure sky 
Held on hia way right royally: 
He scattered tho mists of the night away, 
He pierced the shadows that thickest lay. 
The silent depths of the greenwood shade 
Smiled in the glory his presence made, 
And the poorest herb at that touch of power 
Thrilled to its root in the soft spring hour, 
He called the hyacinths from their rest, 
Daffodils aprang from the earth's chill breast, 
An the wild-flowera bloomed at hia winning call: 
Tor the Lord of Day is the Tord of all— 

“ Nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 


The Jaw of the Lord fs puro and true, 

Searching the spirit through and through, 

Making the simple-hearted wise, 

Pouring light on the blinded eyes, 

Oh, maiden fair, in thy earnest youth, 

Toke to thy heart the word of truth; 

Carry the mesaage of lovo to all— 

Hearts will open at that soft call, 

Icy fetters and banda will break, 

Peaco and joy will awake, awake. 

Its thrilling voice and constraining speech 

Unto the uttermost thought will reagh— 
“Nothing hid from the heat thercof.” 


An Rann nnn n nnn nnn eee nen 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 





BY THE AUTHOB OF ‘‘CAVE CANEM.’’ 





“Tires you don’t mean to marry Leslie Leigh?’ } «It is not that, Kattie. You know it isn’t. 
said Bertha, somewhat severely, giving rather} I can’t bear to see you doing things that ure 
expressive slap to the gay morning-gown she was } unworthy of you. It is not like you to trifle 


folding. with the love of any man.” 
Katharine looked up, with the nearest approach “Don’t be too sure,’ said Katharine, half 
to a sture that her handsome eyes could aftect sadly ‘I am not nearly so good as you think 


*«My dear,” she said, languidly, reaching one; 1 am How nicely you have packed my things, 
delicate hand fur the monstrous cut-glass vin-} Bertha. It was real sweet of you to help me out. 
aigrette that lay on the bureau, ‘do you think ; Good-bye, dear. Don't tire yourself. I'll be 
I have quite taken leave of my senses ?”’ back just as soon as I can.” 

“Well, I don't know,” said Bertha, bluntly, as She vanished with a smile, that was one of her 
she stowed the morning-gown away in the depths i many charms, and Bertha sighed rather hope- 
of a sole-leather trunk. “If you are not going { lessly. 
to marry him, why do you carry on with him The next week, Mrs. Meredith's party sailed 
so?” for France. Katharine Floyd went with it, and 

“Carry on?” echoed Katharine, with quick ; Bertha soon heard from her as being charmingly 
resentment. ‘You talk as though I had desceuded 7 located at Paris. 
to the level of a vulgar flirtation.” Two months slipped by, and the time came for 

“1 certainly hope you have not, Kattie; n| Leslie Leigh to join the gay tourists. 








I should like to find out what you do mean.” “The «Americus ’”’ is overdue,’’ observed Mr. 

“You scem to be very anxious for me to marry ; Meredith, one evening, as they all sat in a cosy 
Leslie Leigh.” 

“Tai not, at all. Iam not sure he is the kind 
of aian for you.” 

“T should say not. A poor lawyer, with his 
reputation yet to make, and with limited means— 


little sulon by @ bright wood-tire. 

“Ig it?” answered his wife, languidly. ‘‘ Those 
stenmers often are—aren’t they? How it rains. 
Katharine, we shall have to give up the opera 
this evening.” 








he is quite out of the question.” “T can't say that I am sorry,” Katharine 
“Still, I'd rather see you marry than trifle $ replied, tipping up her dainty slippers on the 
with him,” said Bertha, sharply. brass fender. “T have such a nice novel, and I 


“JT never could marry him as he is,’ said } danced too much last night.” 
Katharine, smoothing her ribbons thoughtfully. “Ugh!” cried Mrs. Meredith, with a shiver, 
“Perhaps, when be comes back from Europe, he } moving away from the window. ‘ How cold it 
may improve.” is for September. The wind howls fearfully.”’ 

Bertha started, with a cry of amazement: 

“You don't mean to tell me he is going to, 
Europe—that you will let him follow you?” { one?” 

“He is going to join Mrs. Meredith's party at} “Oh, do?” was the eager chorus 
{ 


nm 


“What a night for a ghost-story !” exclaimed 
Fdith Meredith. “Dr. Dale, won’t you tell us 


Paris,”’ said Katharine, with a vivid blush. “T don't know,” said the doctor, modestly. 
‘Well,’ cried her cousin, with keen disgust, } «I'm not much of a story-teller.” 
“YT have my opinion of you, Katharine Floyd.} “Oh, yes, you are,” Edith insisted. ‘Please 
How could you let him do such a thing? If you ; tell one.” 
don’t marry him now, I shan’t bave a particle} ‘‘ Wait a moment!"’ said Katharine. «1 would 
of respect for you.” like to pre-empt the lounge.” 
Katharme laughed. j «Take this shawl, dear,” snid Mrs Meredith, 
“Don’t be absurd, dear!’ she anid, rising to } throwing over her a suft woolen wrap. 
go ‘The situation is not quite tragic yet. You “There—thank you,” said Katharine, cuddling 
are very inconsistent, Bertha You always said { down among the pillows. “Oh, this is delight- 
you wanted me to make a grand match, and yet § ful.” 
you won't give me any peace because I won't “Now, doctor,’ said Mr Meredith, laying 


marry this, as yet, unknown man.” down his paper. and the doctor began a weird 
(428) 
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tale of the French Revolution, in which the{ ‘Qh, it was horrible,’ she said, covering her 

spirit of a beautiful girl, who had been guillo- ; face with her hands. 

tined, assumed an earthly shape, with which a} “You've been asleep,” said the doctor, giving 

Communist leader fell desperately in love. The {her a salutary shake. ‘ My stury was tuo much 

story was one of wild infatuation, ending in} for you.” 

horror and death; but Katharine did not hear it “It was only a dream, then?” said Katharine, 

all. She fell asleop, and the last thing she was } sinking back upon the pillows with a shudder. 

conscious of was the doctor's faraway voice, that “Of course,” said Edith, laughing. “ What 

was strangely mixed up with the wild wailing of ; is it?” 

the wind, saying: : “Oh, nothing—the nightmare, I suppose; but 
‘He loved her with such a mad teroennning | I am feeling wretchedly. if you'll excuse me, 

desire of possession, that he would have followed $ ; I think I'l go to my room.” 

her at any hazard, ond, one night, when a fearful’ The storm outside continued. Katharine un- 

storm was raging—" } dressed and took a warm cup of tea; but she 
The rest died away, and Katharine ‘heard ‘could not rid herself of the creeping sense of 

thenceforth only the voice of the storm. She} horror, and she saw always before her the stern 

seemed to be on the seashore alone. About ber: reproachful face of Leslie Leigh. Her dreams 

the wind blew, and the waves were lashed to #: were troubled all night long, and she woke with 

monstrous height. Far out at sea loomed a* a headache the next morning. 

great ruck, to which a man was clinging for his { «Katharine, are you awake?” Mrs. Meredith 

life; she looked, and saw that it was Leslie‘ said, when she caine to the door, with a paper in 


Leigh. her hand. ‘Qh, my dear, such a fearful thing 
“ Katharine!’ he cried. ‘They fold me you: ‘has happened. During the storm Inst night, 
were here, and I came to save you.” {the “Americus” collided with the Europa,” 
An awful horror and fear oppressed her. } and both were sunk. All the passengers were 
“* Wait—wait!” she cried, frantically. “I will‘ lost; and, Katharine dear, you know Leslie 
comune to you.” ~ ? Leigh was to have left New York about ten days 


«*No, you must not!’’ Leslie answered. ‘Go } : Vago.” 
pack, my darling, unless yon mean to give your: : Katharine uttered a hoarse cry, and snatched 
life to ine. If you save me, you must take me ‘the paper from Mrs. Meredith’s hands. Yes! 
with you.” i There was his name among the lost—Leslie 
“T will save you!” she cried, and, jumping : Leigh. 
into a shallow boat, she pushed it out to sen.) ‘1 knew it! I knew it!” she cried. “1 have 
The waves beat and lashed the hoat about. ‘murdered him. If it had not been for me, he 
“Leslie!” she cried. “Iam coming. Do you} would not have started. Oh, what shall I do— 
hear me?” but the wind shrieked in her ears, and ; what shall T do?” 
she could get no answer but a wild heart-breaking } Burying her fhee in the pillows, she gave her- 





ery. Leslie had disappeared, and her boat, j self up to the bitterness of grief in which no 
driven on by the furious gale, was dashed into a {one could help her. Leslie was lost to her; and 
thousand fragments against the rock. She felt { now, for the first time, she knew all that his 
the cold cruel waves closing over her, and then {coming had promised her: she felt that she 
suddenly Leslie appeared at her side, but with ? loved him with her whole soul. 

a face so stern and reproachful that she dared “Oh, Leslie, my love,’’ she cried, in agony, 
not look at him. “come back to me—only come back to me.” 

««The wages of sin is death,’” he said, Three days of awful anguish, and then she 
solemnly; and, with o single effort, he forced } rose from her bed for the first time. But how 
her down into the water, holding her under?’ changed! Her hair was white as snow, and she 
with strong hands. had robed herself wholly in black. 

The water filled her ears and eyes; it choked As she sat alone by the blazing fire, which she 
her utterance. An awful horror seized her; hut} had watched so happily a few days ago, Mrs. 
she struggled frantically, and managed to give: Meredith came and touched her gently on the 
one gurgling cry. shoulder. 

‘‘Good heavens, Katharine,’ exclaimed Mrs. “Katharine,” she said, gravely, ‘God is very 
Meredith, bending over her, “what is the ; good to you. Someone who you thought never 
matter?” to see again is coming to you.” 

She rat up—white, trembling—with ea “Who is it?’ said Katharine, sharply; and 
staring eyes. { then, looking up, she saw ao tall dark figure, 
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a pale handsome fuce, and eyes that shone with ; scanned her face. ‘Katharine, you know that 
eager hope. } you have not answered me yet.” 
‘Leslie!’ she cried, rising with a great effort, ; “T love you,’ she said, lifting her lips and 
and then she felt his fond arms around her. kissing him of her own free will. 
“You were not drowned ?”’ she faltered. “And this is my wife that | bold in my arnis?"’ 
“No, darling. I missed the steamer after I} he asked, drawing her to him. 
had secured my passage, and, as my manor “Your own wife. Hold me close, dear. I am 
appeared on the books, it was published among} not quite sure yet that I have not lost you. 1 
those of the lost passengers. But I am here—} have been so miserable.” 
well and safe.” : When Bertha heard of their marriage at Paris, 
** Thank God,” she whispered, clinging to him. } shé felt both disappointment and relict; but 
‘My Leslie!” $ Katharine is happy, and bas never regretted her 
“Why?” he said, holding her off till he ' choice. 





AUTUMN. 





BY N. J. CLODFELTER. 





Caw p Boreas stripe the forest bare, But antnmn, drese'd in a’ her gold, 
Au’ strews the earth wi! leaves, Ts beautiful to see, 

Ar’ ilke thing seems bow'd wi’ care, When Ceres crowns us manifold 
That trembles in the breeze. Wi! harvests ripe an’ free, 

The fields a’ powdered o’er wi' frost, Au’ when ‘tis past away, away, 
Which makes them look ane drear, There's plenty smilin’ roun’, 

When Nature's verdant tints are lust To cheer us thro’ the dreary day, 
In salluw, brown, an’ sear, Au make vur sleep mair sun’, ss 

$ 

The forest’s tenants slowly flee 5 T longing wait the coming spring 
To some more temp’ rate clime, ; To glad my heart an’ e’e, 

Where plenty siniles tu glad their e'e, When Nature spreads her verdant wing 
An’ Phebus reigns sublime, Tn ilka branch an’ tree, 

But oh, how sad the woodlands seem, When warbling Philomel returns : 
When w is hushed an‘ still To greet the April morn, 

Except the wailing winds that scream An’ the cawld ice-drop gently tarns 
Thro’ leadess branches ebrill. To umber on each thorn, 

The relique of the Vernal year An’ ff nae mair the simmer suns 
Live in its rustling bed, Shall glad my heart an’ ee, 

An’ ilka thing God gi’es to cheer May plenty smile on living ones, 
Hath from our e’es now fled, Au’ rest an’ peace on my 

An’ we are left to stem the blust Av’ o'er my narrow house o° groun’, 
O° desolation wild, : Let angry winters rave, 

Till a’ the winter-months have past, But when the spring has come aroun’, 
An! spring hus on us smil’d. May fluw'rs bloom on my grave, 





MY KING. 





BY MABRY HITCHCOCK. 





Ou when, and oh where, and oh how shall I meet him? But surely my king shall be worthy my loving— ~ 
La eve’s gentle gloaming. or noonday's bright glare; His heart must be noble, his soul must be brave! 
In palace of noble, or cottage of peasant; 
In manner most common, or thrillingly rare? Oh, time, kindly time, thou wilt bring me my sov'reign-= 


My king, to whose keeping my life shall be given; 
Will my heart with quick beating acknowledze ita monarch, § And never, whilo stars in the heavens are burning, 


When first in his presence some day I shall chance? Shall my heart from his be iu perfidy riven, 
Or shall it be long ere my cyex are accustomed 
To droop ‘neath his glances in invekness askance? Though hills may divide us, and rocks keep asunder, 
Though deep seas between us their wild torrents fling, 
Oh, he may be humble, or ho may be courtly; } My heart in deep silence shall cense its pulsation, 


Hue eyes may be merry, or tenderly grave; > Ere I cease to love him—my king, my king! 


AUNT SUSAN’S WEDDING-GOWN. 


BY HELEN J. 


THORNTON. 





“Aunt Svsaan,” said pretty Miss Prentice, } 
“you're getting up aclub for ‘Peterson,’ aren't ? 
you?’ 

Aunt Susan was something of a character. : 
Before replying, she tilted up her spectacles, ; 
and leisurely regarded the speaker from head - 
to foot. The lvok was not a complimentary one. : 

“No, I can't say Vm gittin’ up a club,” the - 
old ludy replied; “the club is gittin’ itself up. } 
It’s more than thirty years now, that ‘ Peterson’ 
has been taken here, I was one of the first to. 
take it, and that’s how I came to be the club-} 
agent. It was all along of my weddin’- gown—” : 

“Your wedding-gown ?” ; 

“Yes; but Pll tell about that, by-and-bye. ° 
You said, | think, you wanted to j’ine the club? 
for +I’eterson.’ T’ve got a good many names : 
already. Every year the club gets bigger and 5 
bigger, in spite of some fools stoppin’ it, now : 
and then, fora year. You stopped it Inst year, + 
if I disrentember.”” With a severe look. : 

“Ye-es,”? stammered the visitor; “1 thought | 
I'd try the ‘High-Flyer.’ Pd read about its big. 
promises—”’ : 

“The ‘High-Flyer"? Oh,” interrupted Aunt} 
Susan, with a sniff, «that’s the thing Hetty Jones ¢ 
took once; she showed it to me. Coarse litho- ; 
graphs, like soap-advertisements; and fashions; 
as flashy as a barber's-pole. Vulgar, my dear—} 
vulgur. Wouldn’t have it in the house, unless : 


. than thirty years. 


with a bang. There’s Molly Perkins. 
was tuk in by the feller last year: 


Now, she 
he got her 


> . 
two dollars, but no premium ever came; and the 


magazine wasn’t worth shucks.” 
“1 told Susy it was a swindle; but she said 
she meant to try. She wanted a new plated tea- 


‘ set; and, as they advertised spoons, maybe they'd 


send a tea-set, she said, instead.” 
* Idiotic little thing! If they offered a new 


cailk dress to every woman, or a furm for the 


husband, she’d swallow the bait.” 

“Yes; there’s Ellen Montrose,” laughed the 
other, ‘who last year gave a dollar to a scamp 
who said he was a traveling-agent for * Peterson,” 
and authorized to take subscriptions at that price, 
besides sending a framed chrome. The chromo 
never came, nor the mngazine either.” 

“Tf she had louked on the cover, she'd have 
. seen that ‘Peterson’ has no traveling-agents, and 
: never gives premiums to subscribers. It puts 
all it can afford into the maguzine itself, which 
is the only business way. After all, ‘honesty’s 
the best policy.’ That's why ‘Peterson’ keeps 
its popularity.” 

« But don’t forget about your wedding-gown.” 

“Oh, yes: my weddin’- gown; it came out of 
‘Peterson’ more’n thirty years ago.” 

“Thirty years ago?” 

“Yes. ‘Peterson,’ you know, is even older 
Its rivals come up reg larly, 


I wanted to be taken for a kitchen-maid.” S every yenr or two, as the old proverb went,” 
“Susy Gammon wished me to take the ‘Spread : with a laugh, “like ‘hoppin’- grass, and are cut 
Eagle’ next year; but I told her I’d had enough of ; down like sparrow- grass.’ 
experiments, I'd go back to ‘Peterson,’ I said.”’ ; grass and stoppin’-grass—ha! ha! Dnt,’ after 
“Well, I've seen the ‘Spread Eagle,’ too,’ ‘a pause, “that isn’t the weddin’-gown, Well, 
replied Aunt Susan. “A feiler came along with ° “once, when a gal, I was asked to a party, and 
it only the other day. Such a talker as he was!< was dretful hard put as to what to wear. 
He'd talk the lid off the tea-pot. Said he'd send: There was someone goin’ to be thar, you see, 
the magazine—and six silver spoons .worth ; that I wanted to look nice before. JI hadn't no 
‘Well,’ ; money for a new frock; but I bought a copy of 
said I, ‘as I don’t want any more spoons—even } ‘Petergon’ of a news-agent, and in it 1 found a 
if they are silver—I'll let you keep ’em, and you : > fashion- -plate with just what I wanted. I had an 
can take off your two dollars for your ‘Spread old party-dresa I could alter, I saw, to bouk like 
Eagle’—or ‘Take’Em In,’ whichever you call it— ‘ it, for little or nothing.” 
and give me eay, eight dollars, and we'll call it 5 “And you altered it, and wore it?” 
square.’ You should have seen,” with o laugh, } “Yes,” with a laugh. ‘It would look real- 
‘‘how he made tracks for the door. I called‘ cur'us now: they wore awful big hoops in them 
after him: ‘Oh, then you don’t believe your, days; but it was a love of a dress, as we all then 
premiums worth the ten dollars?’ But he only § thought. Fanny Brener grew green with envy, 
said something wicked, and slammed the door , when she saw it. I've allers thought it was that 
(461) 


Or is it hoppin’- 


ten dollars, besides—to every subscriber. 


eee 
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dress that cut her out; for John sort o’ hankered; Aunt Susan gave asigh. “Ab me,’’ she said, 
arter her, at first: or till he saw me, that night.” } what don’t I owe to ‘Peterson.’ Besides these two 
“ But at the party he decided for you?” } dresses, that had much to do with my happiness, 
“Yes, for he proposed that very night: he { what lonely hours have been cheered by it! What 
said none of the other girls had half the style I} low spirits driven away by its nice stories! 
had; and I was too ‘cute, my dear, to tell him ; What sick-days made brighter!’ 
how much of the style came from the dress,’ } ‘There was a touch of pathos in Aunt Suran's 
with a sly chuckle. ‘He made a good husband, { voice, and a suspicious moisture about her eyes; 
did Johu, and I loved bim dearly. Ab, me! } but she mastered Ler emotions immediately, like 
he’s been dead these fifteen years, and I’m a the sensible woman she was; aud muttering soine- 
lone widow; and I never shall be so happy 3 thing about ‘she never, for her part, believed 
again.”’ She rocked herself in her chair. “ But; in ‘sterricks,”’ proceeded, in the most business- 
for all that, it wouldn’t have done to have told / fashion, to take her visitor's muncy for the 
him, that, without that dress, his Susan wouldn't ; club. 
have looked half so pretty. Men are queer crit-{ ‘That makes seventeen already,” she said, 
tere, my dear, and have to be managed, as you'll } “and 1’ll have twenty-five afore Thanksgivin’. 
find out when you come to have a husband.” It's cur’us now, all the most refined people have 
«But your wedding-dress? You didn't wear taken ‘ Peterson’; it's only the second-raters, the 
that altered dress when you were married ?”’ {born idiots, that are humbugged by the + High- 
“Oh, no: L had a brand-new one for that. } Flyer,’ the ‘Spread Eagle,’ aud sich travh.”’ 
But it came out of ‘ Peterson,’ too.” That very day, pretty Miss Prentice had to go 
“ Really ?” { to the dressmaker, in regard to a new evening- 
“Yes; you see, ‘ Peterson’ has allers had more ; ‘dress: for Miss Malborn, the great lady of the 
style in its fashiong than any others. It had it} place, was about to give a grand bull. She fous 
thirty years ago, and bas it still. Why, just look vthe modiste turning over a copy of * Peterson,’ 
at the difference between ita fasbions, its colored { which Lad come that morning by mail. On the 
plates, and those in others. All the rest are real} spur of the moment, she told Aunt Susan’s 
Duteh-looking. ‘Peterson's’ are high-bred, } story. ry 
refined, full of style. Now, my dear, it costs no} “Yes,” replied the dressmaker, briskly, ‘‘ and 
more to make up a pretty dress than an ugly } here’s just the dress for you,” showing one of the 
one: it’s the taste, not the expense, that tells; ; figures in the colored fashion-plate. ‘* The difler- 
and ‘P’cterson’ has always had the best taste of ence letween * Peterson’ and the others is that 
any. When you wear a dregs that has come out of { ‘Teterson’ gives the real Paris fashions: the 
‘Peterson,’ you are never ashamed. But laws! } others give only those that second-rate modistes 
to see the guys girls make of themselves, that! in New York and Philadelphia, or dry-goods 
dress after the ‘High-Flyer,’ or the ‘Spread { jobbers, have. They try to palm off things with- 
Eagle. My dear,’ solemnly shaking her hend, } ont a bit of style, ‘ dowdy as dish-cluths,’ as Aunt 
“they look as if they had come out of the ark.” is Susan would aay. Let me make this up for 
“Yes, that’s the way Carrie Simpkins josie: { you, and my word on it, you'll look so pretty 
the other night; and she told me her dress came ‘ in it, that I'll soon have, also, to make you 
out of the ‘ Iiigh-Flyer.’ A regular frump.”’ * A Weppixe-Dress.”” 











AT THE HELM. 





BY MARIB 8. LADD. 





And thongh the fire, with forked tongue, 
Scomed oft tho sailor to o'erwhelm, 

Silent those sweeping flames among, 
John Maynard still stood at the helm. 


Anort the ship the flames dart round; 
Yet it was near to land 
That might be reached, could there be found ; 
A sailur who would stand 
As if upon his funeral pyre, 
And work with steady hand. ; The ship isin: they hurrying pase 
From off the bell it seems to be— 
Ani all are saved but une, slas! 
Who auved them all—and he, 
John Maynard, now a blackened mass, 
i Falls forward in the sea. 


The captain shouted through the din: 
“John Maynard, can you guide 
The burning slp in safety In?" 
“Till try," Joho Maynard cried. 


